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ABSTRACT 


Beginning in the 1980s, ballads about the illicit drug trade known 
as narcocorridos became hugely popular in both Mexico and the U.S., 
where they continue to receive extensive airplay on Spanish-language 
radio stations. Most discussions of the narcocorrido phenomenon— 
whether academic, journalistic, or fan-generated—make some passing 
reference to the style’s affinity with “gangsta” rap, yet without elaborat- 
ing upon the two genres’ fundamentally similar aesthetic and socio- 
logical underpinnings. The following article takes up this comparative 
project, arguing narcocorridos and hardcore rap are more than just 
analogous pop trends on either side of the Rio Grande. In an era of 
permeable borders and transnational identities, the two musical styles 
evince shared motifs and overlapping fanbases; one is just as likely to 
hear the bombastic sounds of narcocorridos as the funky “jeep beats” of 
hip-hop on the streets of U.S. inner cities—spaces that have increasingly 
become black and Latino contact zones. By examining the intersection 
of these two musical forms that are immensely popular with African- 


American and Chicano urban youth, this article explores the ways 


both respond to, contest, mythologize, and capitalize on their shared 
structural conditions of existence: namely, hegemonic neoliberalism 
that facilitates “flexible” accumulation for multinational corporations 
while attenuating joblessness and blight in U.S. cities and the eco- 
nomic dispossession of rural Mexicans. It frames these texts, with their 
emphasis upon poverty and its relation to the narcotics trade within 
the Americas, as localized responses to global forces. Finally, the article 
highlights how these songs, because they exist as commodity forms, are 
riven with contradictions, the primary one being that they are inevitably 
contained and shaped by the very economic system they often contest; 
they simultaneously exist as a voice of the subaltern and a vehicle by 
which corporate elites profit. 
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BLACK AND TAN REALITY 


Songs about drugs, guns, womanizing . . . these are subjects destined 
to raise the ire of bourgeois moral authorities in any society. Currently 
two musical styles highlighting such subjects have reignited “culture- 
war” debates over public decency and the limits of artistic expression in 
both the U.S. and Mexico: gangsta rap (referred to today more often as 
hardcore or “thug” rap) and narcocorridos. The former is an American 
form—a subgenre of rap music and part of a larger hip-hop cultural 
phenomenon now 30 years old. The latter emanates from the mountain- 
ous Mexican state of Sinaloa, where the agricultural peasantry adopted 
the time-honored corrido ballad to suit their regional context. Yet they 
are more than just analogous phenomena on either side of the Rio 
Grande. In an era of permeable borders and transnational identities— 
particularly within the Americas—hardcore rap and narcocorridos travel 
similar circuits of distribution, affect overlapping fan bases and share 
numerous motifs. Their confluence becomes particularly concentrated 
in the music-industry capital of Los Angeles, the birthplace of gangsta 
rap and the newly established center of narcocorrido production. 

Today both the funky “jeep beats” of hardcore rap and the bombastic 
sounds of banda and nortefio music—the instrumental styles accompa- 
nying narcocorrido songs—are heard thumping from the car speakers 
of young residents of L.A.’s so-called ghettos and barrios. As a result of 
recent demographic shifts, narcocorridos achieve widespread popular- 
ity far beyond the historically Hispanic neighborhoods of East LA., 
Boyle Heights and Pico Union; Latinos now account for the majority of 
the population in the Los Angeles Metropolitan Region, creating what 
many refer to as an alternate, nonwhite dominant reality within “Nuevo 
L.A.” (Davis 2000:2). Chicanos and Latin-American immigrants occupy 
inner-city spaces in South Central L.A. that have traditionally been 
associated with the city’s African-American working- and “under”-class, 
such as Compton, Watts, Inglewood, and South Park. Competing over 
scant resources within some of L.A.’s poorest sectors, blacks and Latinos 
sometimes experience this proximity in terms of tension or outright 
hostility. At other times, however, it results in novel cultural fusions, such 
as narcocorridos’ newfound “gangsta lean.” 

Interethnic hybridity among African-Americans and Latinos is noth- 
ing new on the American cultural landscape. One of its most visible 
manifestations occurred during World War II, when Chicano “pachu- 
cos” as well as black urban hipsters donned zoot suits as signifiers of 
street cool—particularly in L.A., where thousands of Mexicans had 
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recently immigrated as a result of the Bracero Program (Loza 1993:39). 
Such interminglings continued with the popularization of the “cholo” 
and “low rider” image and the increasing public awareness of black 
and Latino street gang activity from the ’70s onward. When hip-hop 
moved from the East Coast and exploded into the multicultural L.A. 
musical scene in the '80s, black and brown syncretisms were quick to 
follow. African Americans and Mexican Americans produced a biracial 
regional hip-hop scene in an urban terrain that, according to George 
Lipsitz, “encouraged black-Chicano cultural interaction. In 1970 more 
than 50,000 Hispanics lived in the traditionally black south-central area 
of Los Angeles; by 1980 that figure had doubled” (1990:148). In music 
videos, gangsta rap stars Dr. Dre and Snoop Doggy Dog rolled through 
the streets of Compton and Long Beach in lowered Chevy Impalas, 
“digging in the seams with a gangsta lean,” much as Chicano low riders 
did when they began cruising Whittier Boulevard in the ’70s (Castro 
2002:143). Hardcore rap album covers looked more like Low Rider 
Magazine photo spreads, complete with gleaming chrome and bikini- 
clad women. Conversely, “batos” adopted the African-American sounds 
of old-school R&B, soul and funk—particularly Earth, Wind & Fire, 
The Commodores, Tower of Power, the Ohio Players and Parliament 
Funkadelic—as their cruising soundtrack of choice (Loza 1993:107). 
When L.A. Chicano rapper Kid Frost proclaimed “I’m brown and I’m 
proud” in his hit 1990 song “La Raza,” it was no coincidence he was 
paraphrasing James Brown’s famous Black Pride refrain. 

Within today’s Nuevo L.A. narco-gangsta nexus, “Mexican Regional” 
styles such as banda, norteno, ranchera, and mariachi mix with American 
pop, creating a heteroglossic sonic space. Yet within this polyphony, social 
actors draw lines of distinction in order to assert unique cultural identi- 
ties. The explosion in popularity of both narcocorridos and banda music 
in L.A. as well as other American cities signals an emerging ethnic con- 
sciousness among Latinos in the U.S., who are now the country’s largest 
minority group and will become the demographic majority in California 
in a few short decades (Davis 2000:6). While rap remains the best-selling 
musical genre in the U.S.—consumed widely across ethnicities—banda 
and narcocorridos conquered the L.A. airwaves in the early "90s when 
Spanish radio station KLAX FM reached number one in the Arbitron 
ratings (Simonett 2001:25). Another top-ranking L.A. radio station, 
KBUE FM (“La Que Buena”), is almost entirely devoted to narcocorri- 
dos (Wald 2001:130). With this newfound demographic-consumer clout, 
many Mexican Americans—by far the largest Spanish-speaking group 
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in the U.S.—feel free to eschew previous assimilationist paradigms and 
celebrate their roots by listening to regional Mexican music, imagina- 
tively allying themselves with working-class peasants of their ancestral 
homeland. That Mexican-American Angelinos feel less pressure to 
assimilate to white American culture should not be surprising consider- 
ing L.A. is home to one of the largest concentrations of Mexicans in the 
world—second only to Mexico City. That those same Mexican Americans 
feel compelled to assert ethnic pride during a period of increased anti- 
immigrant hysteria in California (evidenced by the passing of several 
xenophobic ballot initiatives in the ’90s, such as Prop. 187, which refuses 
social services to undocumented immigrants, and Prop. 227, which 
eliminates bilingual education) is equally unsurprising. 

The popularity of gangsta-style narcocorridos in “Nuevo L.A.” reflects 
both Mexican Americans’ desire for distinction within a multicultural 
city as well as the hybrid experience of Chicano culture. On the one 
hand, Chicano youths trade their baggy khakis for fitted Wranglers, 
Pendleton plaids for crema de seda dress shirts, Starter caps for Stetsons 
and Adidas shell-toes for ostrich-skin cowboy boots. On the other hand, 
they infuse narcocorrido cultura with a hip-hop sensibility resulting from 
childhoods spent listening to rap music. Ethnomusicologist Helena 
Simonett describes this in regard to quebradita, the dance style closely 
associated with banda and narcocorridos: 


[the] dance craze . . . was fueled mostly by young people, many of them 
second- or third- generation Mexican Americans. They danced the 
quebradita by adding their own steps. Since many of these youths had 
already been dancing to rap, they developed distinctive steps derived 
from hip-hop. The transformation of both the youths into vaqueros and 
the quebradita into brinquito was observable at nightclubs [throughout 
Nuevo L.A.] (2001:67). 


Writer Elijah Wald observes similar linkages in his journalistic-ethno- 
graphic text, Narcocorrido. The narco-rap connections become particu- 
larly apparent when he visits the corrido record label Cintas Acuario in 
Long Beach—the record label that launched the career of fallen narco 
superstar Chalino Sanchez, the genre’s Tupac Shakur. In an interview 
with Wald, Cintas Acuario corridista and record producer Lupillo Rivera 
recalls: “When I was in high school, I was the only one that was actually 
listening to this music and playing it loud like you would play rap music 
or whatever, and people’d make fun of me. They would laugh at me 
and say, “What is that, clown music?’ . . . Everybody else was listening 
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to hip-hop and rap and all that other good stuff’ (Wald 2001:133). Yet 
when news began to circulate about a dramatic shoot-out in Culiacan 
involving Chalino Sanchez, “[a]ll the young people were like, ‘Oh 
my God!’ And like the next day, all these gangbangers, these cholos 
who’d been listening to oldies and all that, they started listening to 
Chalino. .. . Then, after he passed away, that’s when it really blew up, 
all around—in Mexico, Chicago, in Atlanta—it was like a craze” (133). 
Rivera’s own style exhibits clear gangsta rap influences. Wald claims that 
the corridista’s songs “have nothing to do with the Sinaloan hills. They 
are about the world he knows, the nortefio accordion framing a lan- 
guage and attitude formed by the L.A. streets and an urban gangster tra- 
dition that stretches from Al Capone to Snoop Dogg” (144). Similar to 
hardcore rappers’ obsession with Italian Mafiosos and Latin-American 
drug kingpins, Rivera references the film Scarface regularly in his music 
and appears on album covers in both corrido-style cowboy gear and the 
tailored silk suits, sunglasses and cigars of an underworld don. 

In light of hardcore rap and narcocorridos’ similarly controver- 
sial content, shared tropes, and geographical proximity, the parallels 
between them may appear obvious today. Such comparisons, however, 
would have seemed strange a quarter of a century ago, as both styles 
developed thousands of miles away from each other: rap music in the 
impoverished postindustrial South Bronx, narcocorridos in the desolate 
pueblos and ranching communities of Sinaloa. And, in terms of their 
deepest origins, rap music and narcocorridos evince disparate ances- 
tries: one from the Afro-diasporic oral traditions of griots, boasting, 
toasting, and signifying, the other from the colonial Mexican tradition 
of quasi-literary folk balladry. Yet as narcocorridos become as much an 
urban American phenomenon as a rural Mexican one, couching discus- 
sions of both musics in the same contexts becomes not only useful but 
also necessary. Today, they share virtually the same conditions for exis- 
tence: confrontation with the global forces of deindustrialization, which 
have since the ’70s displaced the blue-collar jobs that once stabilized 
American working-class minority communities. Many of these jobs have 
moved to Mexico, where labor is cheap, poverty is high and thousands 
are forced to immigrate north, only to confront the same blighted, 
crime-ridden conditions facing the jobless and working poor in major 
American cities, as well as massive cutbacks in social services, reen- 
trenched racial segregation and increased anti-immigrant sentiment. 

In this post-Fordist, post-NAFTA context, cultural forms develop 
that reflect such conditions and they aren’t always pretty, much less 
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politically correct. More often than not, they cannot be simply regarded 
as “mirrors of culture,” in the Boasian anthropological sense. Thug MCs 
and corridistas often trade in exaggerated, spectacular imagery of “life in 
the ‘hood” and narcocultura that bears a questionable correspondence 
to reality. Yet this does not negate their cultural relevance as poetic 
responses to real social facts. Because both hardcore rap and narcocor- 
ridos address such harsh social realities as the illicit drug trade, gun 
violence and the sexual dominance of women, often in fantastic, morally 
ambiguous terms, they are typically viewed as the nihilistic, pathological 
expressions of a deviant class (namely, African-American youths and 
Mexican immigrant “hicks”). What many critics overlook are the patho- 
logical conditions in which they exist. 


THE HERO’S DECLINE 


To those invested in notions of a noble-yet-dying, centuries-old cor- 
rido folk tradition in Mexico and the Southwest, likening narcocor- 
ridos to the much-maligned hip-hop subgenre of gangsta rap would 
undoubtedly serve as further proof of the corrido form’s decline. 
Américo Paredes, one of the preeminent scholars on the corrido, in 
fact theorized decades ago that the form had reached its apex during 
the century of intense intercultural conflict in the Texas-Mexico border 
region (from 1836 to the 1930s) and subsequently entered a period of 
decay with the advent of pachuco styles during World War II and the 
commercialization of Mexican-American culture. During the earlier 
border-conflict era, “warrior-hero” ballads proliferated, depicting unas- 
suming yet skilled working men of the Rio Grande Valley who rise to 
perform spectacular feats under extraordinary circumstances, evading 
Anglo authority and facing adversity with dignity. Paredes cites “The 
Ballad of Gregorio Cortez” as the epitome of this ideal type of heroic 
corrido, portraying a man “who defends his right with his pistol in his 
hand, and who either escapes at the end or goes down before superior 
odds—in a sense a victor even in defeat” (Paredes 1958:124). 

In Paredes’ typological scheme, “warrior-hero” corridos could be 
distinguished from the tradition of Mexican smuggler ballads, which 
date from as far back as the 17th century, when corridistas sang about 
the black-market economy of luxury goods (especially textiles) between 
Mexico, Europe, and the U.S. This tradition developed further with the 
“tequilero” ballads of the Prohibition era in the 1930s. Paredes charac- 
terizes most smuggler corridos as ballads about “unrepentant outlaws” 
and bandit figures who are morally ambiguous, as opposed to border 
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heroes such as Cortez, who are essentially law-abiding men who take up 
arms and dodge the law under righteous, justifiable circumstances: “The 
hero . . . is not the highwayman or the smuggler, but the peaceful man 
who defends his right” (Paredes 1958:150). 

Although Paredes ascribes political agency primarily to his privi- 
leged warrior-hero figure, Mexican-American folklore scholar Jovita 
Gonzalez—Paredes’ precursor at the University of Texas—early on 
recognized the resistive potential of the “contrabandista.” In her address 
to the Texas Folklore Society in 1935, she portrays the folk-legend 
smuggler Traga Balas (“Bullet Swallower”) not only as a kind of devil- 
trickster or outlaw-bandit, but, according to Jose Limon, as a “coura- 
geous, worthy man” defying the authority of the notoriously corrupt and 
bigoted rinches, or Texas Rangers (Limon 1994:72). Speaking from the 
perspective of Traga Balas, Gonzalez narrates, “We would have fought 
like wildcats to keep the smuggled goods from falling into their hands. 
It was not ethical among smugglers to lose the property of Mexicans to 
Americans, and as to falling ourselves into their hands, we preferred 
death a thousand times” (72). 

Contrary to popular belief, many of today’s narcocorridos contain an 
implicit ethical code as well as, more importantly, an imminent critique 
of dominant society on both sides of the U.S.-Mexico border. Often 
these take the form of jibes against the U.S.’s ineffectual, often hypocriti- 
cal drug enforcement policy (which Mexico attempts halfheartedly to 
support) based on supply-side cessation and punitive punishment.! In 
the song “Los Super Capos,” veteran corrido composer Paulino Vargas 
takes on the recent CIA-Contra drug scandal, in which the U.S. federal 
government was accused of looking the other way while a Nicaraguan 
drug cartel, through connections with street mega-gangs the Bloods and 
the Crips, flooded L.A.’s poorest inner-city neighborhoods with crack 
cocaine in the ’80s and then used profits to fund the CIA-backed Contra 
guerrillas: 


La droga inunda sus calles, y el congreso lo sabe, 

Pero come es buen negocio, a los giieritos les vale 

Que los chamacos adictos casi no asistan a clases. 

[Drugs flood your streets, and Congress knows it, 

But since it is good business, the little white guys couldn’t care less 
That the addicted kids hardly even go to classes]. (Los Invasores 1998) 


In Narcocorrido, Elijah Wald discusses this song with Vargas. 
Paraphrasing Vargas, Wald relates: 
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Clearly, responsibility for the drug trade lies not with the poor people 
growing or carrying the dope, but with those giving the orders, in which- 
ever country. In Paulino’s formulation, it is the rich and powerful who 
control both the illegal traffic and the borders. .. . “[I]t isn’t the fault 
of either the sellers or the buyers—it’s the fault of those who allow this 
to happen and then prohibit it. They do their business, letting things in, 
and then when they see someone using them they lock him up. Is that 
just?” (Wald 2001:43) 


Although the political overtness of narcocorrido lyrics vary from song 
to song, corrido scholar James Nicolopulos notes a common sentiment 
among many contemporary depictions of contrabandistas, suggesting the 
drug smuggler can in some ways be understood as an “anti-imperialist 
culture conflict hero” of the kind that Paredes valorized: 


Not only does the corridista flaunt the hero’s disdain for the power of 
North American law enforcement ... but he also underlines the wide- 
spread resentment felt in Mexico for what is perceived as an unjust vio- 
lation of national sovereignty. The long reach of U.S. drug interdiction 
policy into local affairs has created among many Mexicans the impres- 
sion that official North America is indeed a “meddlesome interloper.” 
Given the history of Anglo-American intervention in Mexico, beginning 
with the transfer of over a third of the national territory under the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, this attitude does not necessarily reflect 
criminal cynicism, but a genuinely popular nationalism. (Nicolopulos 


1997:131) 


Yet these are often problematic politics that glamorize the drug trade 
as well as, increasingly, drug use. Los Tucanes de Tijuana, one of the 
most popular narco bands among young Mexicans and Chicanos, are 
credited with initiating this recent shift from tales about law-evading 
nationalists and wily profiteers to stories of all-out debauchery, remi- 
niscent of the African-American “pimp narratives” that today’s thug 
rappers emulate. In their hit song, “La Piviata,” Los Tucanes sing of a 


cartel kingpin’s party in which a pinata is stuffed with little bags of coke, 


followed by slices of a no-flour “Colombian cake,” baked with exotic 
white powder. 

Although sensational stories of this ilk contain undeniable commer- 
cial appeal, and will continue to proliferate so long as they are profit- 
able, by and large narcocorridos emphasize the fact that Mexico is a 
drug-producing rather than a drug-consuming nation (Wald 2001:50). 
Smugglers and growers are cast as humble ranchers and poor villagers 
from northern Mexico who turn to drug cultivation and trafficking out 
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of desperation, exploiting the U.S.’s insatiable appetite for illicit drugs 
as well as an ill-informed drug policy that creates a lucrative black mar- 
ket to meet those needs. The contrabandistas’ activities are themselves a 
response to an exploitative set of foreign relations between the U.S. and 
Mexico that push the latter into a position of economic dependency on 
the former and push Mexicans into deeper impoverishment, resulting 
in the mass influx of both drugs of immigrants to “el Norte.” In the song 
“Clave Privada” (“Private Code”), Los Tucanes narrate: 


Ya mucho tiempo fui pobre/Mucha gente me humillaba/Empecé a ganar dinero/ 
Las cosas estan volteadas/Ahora me llaman patrén/Tengo mi clava privada 

... Voy a seguir trabajando/mientras tenga compradores/en los Estados Unidos/ 
alld existen los mejores/Compran cien kilos de polvo/como comprar unas flores. 
[I was poor for a long time/humiliated by many people/I started to 
earn money/Everything has changed/They now call me boss/] have my 
private code. .. . I continue to work/as long as I have customers/those 
in the United States/are the best of all/They buy one hundred kilos of 
powder/just like they would buy some flowers. ] 


Whether or not narcocorridos represent a contemporary renaissance 
of the corrido form or a sign of its continued debasement—whether 
they are a continuation of the protest tradition of Paredes’ “warrior- 


hero” ballads or a for-profit bastardization of such a tradition—remains 


hotly contested. It may be more useful to think of them not in binary 
terms, as either pure protest or commercial pap, and instead frame them 
in Gramscian terms, as Jose Lim6én does in his study of working-class 
Chicano culture in South Texas, Dancing With the Devil. This theoretical 
orientation “recognizes and textually renders the disorderly contra- 
dictions that often prevail in the world of the dominated rather than 
ordering them into a 1960s-influenced seamless narrative of resistance” 
(Limén 1994:10). Such an orientation is also useful in discussions of 
narcocorridos’ controversial sonic sibling on el otro lado, hardcore rap. 


FROM GOLDEN ERA TO GANGSTA’S PARADISE 


Similar to the narrative of decline proffered by corrido scholars such 
as Paredes, some hip-hop purists cite the moment that gangsta rap 
emerged in Los Angeles in the late ’80s as the end of hip-hop’s “golden 
era.” During this fabled golden era, politically charged “message rap” 
proliferated. Among the acts associated with this period are radical 
rappers KRS-One, Public Enemy, and Paris; black nationalists Brand 
Nubian, Poor Righteous Teachers, and Grand Puba; and the earthy, 


“conscious” rap crew Native Tongues, which includes A Tribe Called 
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Quest, De La Soul, and the Jungle Brothers. Many organic hip-hop intel- 
lectuals refer to the moment of these groups’ ascendance in the mid- 
*80s as a crossroads in hip-hop culture as it entered its second decade 
of existence. They view it as a lost opportunity for the hip-hop nation 
to present an image of itself to the public as enlightened and politically 
insightful. When the harder-than-hardcore gangsta rap crew N.W.A. 
exploded “straight outta Compton” in 1988—quickly setting a new stan- 
dard for the popularization of thuggery and urban anomie—such hopes 
for respectability were all but lost (or so the story goes). 

Indeed, this “hardcore” formation has dominated hip-hop since L.A. 
acts such as N.W.A. and Ice-T transformed the scene over a decade ago. 
Today gangsta rap has morphed into “thug rap,” a style less overtly tied 
to actual gang activity and more celebratory of so-called players who 
have achieved success beyond the smalltime hustle—“ballers” who drive 
Bentleys, sip Cristal champagne and flash ice (diamond jewelry). Yet 
to a large extent the song remains the same: hypermasculine rappers 
protect their reps by toasting and boasting about their amassed assets, 
street bravado, and sexual potency. Such representations, however, 
reflect only the most spectacular, mainstream facet of hip-hop. Narrow 
depictions of hip-hop culture in a state of decadence and decline fail 
to acknowledge the strong strains of politically conscious rap—perhaps 
stronger than ever—that still persist. They also overlook the fact that, 
even during the golden era, “message rap” or “conscious hip-hop” was 
hardly able to transcend the social relations in which it was implicated, 
or the dominant culture against which it rebelled. In his essay on the 


golden era, Ernest Allen, Jr. relates: 


Message rap tends to carry with it considerable antisocial baggage char- 
acteristic of, but hardly limited to, the rap phenomenon in general: 
misogyny, homophobia, vainglorious trippings, interethnic malevo- 
lence. . . . Politically conscious or otherwise, at the core of this righteous 
rebellion of African American youth lies an obsessive, generational pre- 
occupation with social acknowledgment and respect. (Allen 1996:160) 


Even more so than conscious hip-hop, hardcore rap intones what 
some social scientists refer to as the “pathological” tendencies—crime, 
aggression, vulgarity—of black youth enmeshed in a “culture of pov- 
erty,” but what I argue to be the pathological neglect of impoverished 
inner cities since the Reagan-Bush era and the mass disenchantment 
with civil rights. Gangsta rappers themselves often invert this patholo- 
gizing discourse by “flipping the script,” describing legitimate American 
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institutions such as the federal government, law enforcement, and the 
capitalist “free market” as aggressive and venal and every bit as corrupt 
as the Bloods, the Crips, and the underground dope economy. In the 
early gangsta yarn “New Jack Hustler,” Ice-T addresses white America: 


I had nothing, and I wanted it/You had everything, and you flaunted 
it/Turned the needy into the greedy/With cocaine, my success came 
speedy/Got me twisted, jammed into a paradox/Every dollar I get, 
another brother drops/Maybe that’s the plan, and I don’t understand/ 
God damn—you got me sinking like quicksand/But since I don’t know, 
and I ain’t never learned/I gotta get paid, I got money to earn/With my 
posse, out on the ave./Bump my sounds, crack a forty and laugh/Cool 
out and watch my new Benz gleam/Is this a nightmare or the American 
Dream? (Ice-T 1991) 


In other such equations, CEOs sling commodities like crack, the U.S. 
military commits drive-bys, and presidents are the biggest pimps of all. 
Street-corner hustling becomes Horatio Alger entrepreneurialism. In 
his incendiary song “I Wanna Kill Sam,” Ice Cube claims Uncle Sam 
“tried to play me like a trick/But you see, I’m the wrong nigga to fuck 


with. . . . But God can see through a white sheet/Cause you the devil 
in drag/You can burn your crosses, well I’! burn your flag” (Ice Cube 
1991). 


As a crude form of protest music, hardcore rap abounds with politi- 
cally ill-informed messages that valorize black-on-black crime and affirm 
male dominance as a coping strategy for the perceived emasculations of 
profound economic disenfranchisement. Occasionally, however, voices 
of radical resistance break through. On the topic of the U.S.’s failing 
“war on drugs,” scholar Robin D.G. Kelley calls attention to the fact that 
“[d]ozens of rap artists, both inside and outside of L.A., indict ‘America’ 
for stealing land, facilitating the drug trade either through inaction 
or active participation of the CIA and friendly dictators .. .” (Kelley 
1996:131). Like corridista Paulino Vargas, many MCs adamantly sup- 
port the theory that the federal government allowed hard drugs to flow 
into their neighborhoods in the ’80s, thus spawning a crack epidemic 
that many U.S. inner cities never recovered from. Jay-Z, a rapper in the 
newer crop of post-gangsta “thug” MCs, offers this street critique: 


I grew where you hold your blacks up/Trap us, expect us not to pick 
GATs up/Where you drop your cracks off by the Mack trucks/Destroy 
our dreams of lawyers and actors/Keep us spiraling, going backwards/ 
At age nine, saw my first hate crime/Blindfolded, expected to walk a 
straight line/Mind molded, taught to love you and hate mine/Climbed 
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over it, at a early age, Jay shined/Fuck the system, at Lady Justice I blaze 
nine. (“Dope Man” 1999) 


More commonly, however, hardcore rappers do not so much critique 
the federal government’s policy of inner-city neglect as brag about their 
own ability to exploit the urban misery caused by it. Kelley observes: 
“Because most gangsta rappers try to explain why people turn to drug 
dealing and other assorted crimes and simultaneously attack drug deal- 
ers for the damage they do to poor communities, they have often been 
accused of being inconsistent, contradictory, or even schizophrenic” 
(129). Central to this morally ambivalent, “schizophrenic” stance are 
the formulaic “come up” narratives about young thugs who pull them- 


selves up by their Timberland bootstraps by selling drugs, toting 
semiautomatic weapons and (perhaps less frequently today) forming 
alliances with powerful gangs such as the Bloods, the Crips, and L.A.’s 
Eighteenth Street.* 


BUEN GALLOS AND BIG PIMPS 


The hypermasculine obsession with one’s roughneck reputation 
echoes many of the narco narratives. The narcocorrido is a male- 
dominated form, as is the narcocultura it reflects as well as the banda 
groups that typically provide musical setting. Although women are often 
marginalized in narcocorridos as appendages or objects of desire, to cite 
sexism as further evidence of the corrido’s decline would be to deny the 
deeply patriarchal character of the corrido tradition. Most corrido tales 
center around one heroic—or, as the case may be, antiheroic—male 
figure. Be they a tequila smuggler or a humble rancher, the essential 
corrido subject is “un valiente,” a brave man confronting the federales or 
the rinches, struggling against the odds. Even before the days of Pancho 
Villa and Gregorio Cortez, the macho figure infused Mexican and 
Texas-Mexico border balladry, although Paredes is perhaps correct in 
his estimation that, by the 1930s, “the sense of manliness typical of the 
Revolution is converted into exaggerated machismo” (qtd. in Simonett 
2001:224). Banda ethnomusicologist Helena Simonett concurs: “After 
the revolution, the brave man degenerated into the macho, whose cour- 
age is concentrated in his testicles, and into the pistol-toting bully, who 
commits crimes with impunity because he has power, money, and politi- 
cal influence” (210). 

Whether or not one agrees with this framework of decline, the gen- 
der politics of today’s narcocorridos do suggest an abandonment of 
old-fashioned codes of chivalry in favor of a more chauvinistic, boasting 
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mentality closely akin to that of hardcore rappers. Today, one single 
phrase best captures the character of the essential narcocorrido subject: 
“un buen gallo.” In describing narcotraficanies as “roosters,” corridistas sug- 
gest not only their toughness, but also their sexual potency. In the song 
“Que Retumbe la Tambora,” composer Melesio Chaidez Diaz channels 
this gallo-vaquero character: 


Soy Sinaloense de hueso colorado/y tengo fama de ser enamorado/Come jinete 
tener buenos caballos/y en las parrandas andar con buenos gallos [1 am a hot- 
blooded Sinaloan/I’ve the reputation of being always in love/As a good 
rider I have fine horses/and on a spree I’m always with good roosters] 
(qtd. in Simonett 2001:212). 


In hip-hop culture, terms for the big-man persona abound—“playa,” 
“baller,” “pimp,” “mack,” “hustla”—as do derogatory phrases for the 
female such as “bitch,” “ho,” and the less degrading yet highly diminish- 
ing “shorty” and “hoochie mama”—all of which have become virtually 
synonymous with “woman.” Misogyny is so rampant in gangsta and thug 
rap that some feminists—as well as conservative moral pundits, seeking 
to censor hip-hop by jumping on this political bandwagon—dismiss hip- 
hop culture outright, overlooking its many other more progressive fac- 
ets and subgeneric formulations. Robin Kelley offers not an apology for 
thug-rap male dominance but a reminder that, firstly, such depictions 
are nothing new: they stem back to the pimp and “baadman” narratives 
of the ’60s and ’70s and, even further, to the black oral traditions of 
toasting, signifying and playing the dozens, much in the same way that 
the narcocorrido is embedded in a rather ancient patriarchal system of 
values. Secondly, Kelley emphasizes that such disturbing “street” expres- 
sions need always be fully contextualized in relation to the dominant 
culture. Misogyny in hardcore rap, then, must be understood as reflect- 
ing a broader political climate in which poor black women are scape- 
goated for many of society’s ills, as evidenced in the discourse of “welfare 
mothers” unleashed in the ’90s, during gangsta rap’s heyday: 


Some intellectuals and politicians propose saving the “underclass” by 
eliminating welfare . . . reinstituting the nuclear family—implying, of 
course, that the cause of the current crisis lies not with capitalism but 
with the collapse of the patriarchal family. . . . [Yloung working-class 
African American women are often blamed for the current state of 
affairs, portrayed as welfare queens making babies merely to stay on pub- 
lic assistance or as “gold diggers” who use their sexuality to take black 
men’s meager earnings. (Kelley 1996:142) 
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KEEPING IT REAL? 


When members of the political right appropriate feminist arguments 
about sexism in hip-hop, the tone of the debate shifts from one of inci- 


sive gender analysis to covertly racist rationalizations for the suppression 
of black (and brown) youth culture. Ironically, it is this conservative 
“moral majority’—prone as they are to supporting massive social service 
cutbacks—that helped foster the blighted urban conditions under which 
gangsta rap emerged in the ’80s. Since the mid-’80s, with the formation 
of Tipper Gore’s Parents’ Music Resource Center (PMRC), rap music has 
been at the center of a number of censorship debates. In 1996, former 
Education Secretary and Drug Czar William Bennett formed the political 
action committee, Empower America, to petition against the production, 
distribution, and marketing of explicit and “indecent” media, targeting 
rap music with particular intensity (Kurtz 1996). The effort eventually 
drew the support of Democratic senators Joseph Lieberman and Sam 
Nunn as well as the late civil rights veteran C. Delores Tucker, who was 
one of the nation’s most fervent crusaders against hardcore rap.* Despite 
the fact that Tucker was African American, many accuse this crusade, 
in its singling out of rap, of exhibiting thinly-veiled racial overtones 
(Weintraub 1995). Legendary hip-hop impresario Russell Simmons is 
one of the most outspoken voices on this topic, and is increasingly using 
his newly formed hip-hop activism and lobbying organization, the Hip- 
Hop Summit Action Network, to advocate against such attacks. 

As debates over these regulatory and censorship efforts rage on in 
numerous Senate hearings, those who ardently support the hip-hop 
nation’s right to free expression, no matter how disturbing those expres- 
sions may be, argue Empower America’s attacks on rap represent, at best, 
a profound disconnect between the bourgeois American establishment 
(which includes the black leadership) and disenfranchised urban youth 
of color. In order to account for hardcore rap’s disturbing content, hip- 
hoppers often invoke the “mirror of culture” concept (sampling Boas?), 
claiming gangsta and thug rappers merely reflect harsh urban realities. 
Public Enemy’s Chuck D crystallized this viewpoint in 1988 in his famous 
reference to hip-hop as “the black CNN.” Yet Chuck D and numerous 
other organic hip-hop intellectuals concede that what passes for street 
reportage in the hardcore rap realm today often foregrounds fantasy 
over reality, boasting over representing, creating a constant tension 
between grotesque spectacle and extreme realism. 

Narcocorridos similarly occupy dual realms of fantasy and the real.° 
Making an argument for their realism, Los Tucanes de Tijuana front 
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man Mario Quintero maintains “[t]he only difference between us and 


the 6 o’clock news is that we set the events to music. . . . Drug traffic 
exists, just as drug use exists, and as long as it does, so will the nar- 
cocorrido” (qtd. in O’Connor 1997). This claim is particularly note- 
worthy considering the fact that corridos once circulated as political 
broadsides in Mexico—a kind of “folk” newspaper; Quintero and other 
corridistas align themselves with this tradition, however problematically, 
when they make such arguments. Quintero’s comment is also interest- 
ing considering the fact that the “objective” journalism offered by the 
mainstream news media—the nightly news broadcasts he refers to— 
walks a similarly fine line between spectacle and reality (yet receives far 
less criticism from the public at large). In their incisive scholarly cri- 
tique of the news media’s questionable coverage of the “war on drugs” 
during the Reagan years, Jimmie Reeves and Richard Campbell indict 
the news industry for its collusion with the New Right and its absurd 
drug policy: 


[T]he journalistic recruitment in the anti-cocaine crusade was absolutely 
crucial to converting the war on drugs into a political spectacle that 
depicted social problems grounded on economic transformations as indi- 
vidual moral or behavioral problems that could be remedied by simply 
embracing family values, modifying bad habits, policing mean streets, 
and incarcerating the fiendish “enemies within.” (Reeves and Campbell 


1994:3) 


Although narcocorridos, like hardcore rap, are heavily censured, 
most of the criticisms they receive issue from Mexico. In the U.S., 
narcocorridos fall well below moral pundits’ radar screen, relegated 
as they are to the lucrative yet ghettoized “Mexican Regional” musical 
category. Groups such as Los Tucanes de Tijuana and narcocorrido 
innovators Los Tigres del Norte fill arenas in the U.S. yet go relatively 
unnoticed by most whites, who mistakenly conceive of the “Latin 
craze” in the music industry in terms of Afro-Caribbean performers 
even though Mexican acts account for roughly two-thirds of domestic 
Latin record sales (Wald 2001:1). In Mexico, where narcocorridos fall 
within the mainstream, the music garners considerable condemnation 
from both elites, who refer to it as musica naca (“hick music”), and 
fellow “ranchera” (“Mexican country”) performers more invested in 
essentialized, nationalist images of Mexican agrarian folk culture as 
exemplified by mariachi music and ballet folklérico. Due to pressure from 
the church and civic leaders who make up Mexico’s moral majority, 
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narcocorridos are banned from the radio in the northern states of 
Sinaloa and Chihuahua, and similar considerations are being made in 


Sonora and Baja California, although no federal legislation upholding 
censorship has yet to pass in Mexico (Wald 2001:87). As is the case 
with top-selling hardcore rap albums affixed with warning labels, such 
regulatory activities only seem to spur interest in the genre. It is now 
so popular that banda and norteno musicians otherwise unassociated 
with narcocultura feel compelled to include a few narcocorridos in their 
repertoires (Quinones 1998). 

There is much evidence that the old marketing adage “sex and vio- 
lence sells” holds true in the world of hardcore rap and narcocorridos. 
A psychoanalytical discussion of why lurid subjects capture the interest 
of mass audiences is beyond the scope of this project, and perhaps 
would be entirely inappropriate; such analyses too often devolve into 
the pathologizing discourse previously criticized in this paper. One can 
instead look to political economy for a partial explanation: according to 
the profit logic of capitalism, the proven economic success of both hard- 
core rap and narcocorridos motivates the music industry to produce 
and promote such styles at the expense of lesser-known alternatives 
such as radical “raptivist” groups The Coup and Dead Prez or Zapatista 
corridista Andrés Contreras, who remain “underground” and on smaller 
record labels. Yet the fact that there are few other visible (or audible) 
options along the mainstream sonic spectrum does little to account for 
the boom in popularity both hardcore rap and narcocorridos initially 
achieved in the days before they were mass produced, when Chalino 
Sanchez and West Coast rappers such as Too $hort and E-40 sold boot- 
leg cassettes at swap meets and out of the trunk of their cars, in a kind of 
subterranean folk economy. Both musics’ popularity relies on their abil- 
ity to inspire affective investments by tapping into preexisting notions of 
gritty, rebellious “street” authenticity held by their fans—mostly young 
people of color but also, in the case of rap, white suburbanites. Despite 
what some folklorists and musical purists may claim, notions of cultural 
authenticity no longer require expressive forms that exist outside the 
machinations of capital and industry. What they do require, in the case 
of hardcore rap and narcocorridos, is a poetic rendering of bleak social 
realities in edgy, ironic, aggrandizing terms. These representations are 
puerile and occasionally subversive, writ large for the benefit of an 
angry youth culture on both sides of the border as well as a mortified 
moral majority. 
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NOTES 


1, Numerous critics of the U.S.’s “war on drugs” argue that a policy based 
upon decriminalization and a demand-reduction and treatment model 
would more successfully curb the negative social effects of drug use. 

2. Such images have grown so ubiquitous as to recently warrant the addition 
of the term “bling bling”—the hip-hop expression used to describe said 
jewelry, and said lifestyle—to the Oxford English Dictionary. 

3. Asone of the sadder examples of brown-black interfusion, Latino-dominated 
“Diez y Ocho” is now the largest criminal street gang in the U.S. and con- 
trols the L.A. crack cocaine market that black gangs once dominated (Davis 
1999, 378). 

4. William Bennett’s and C. Delores Tucker’s “moral authority” is question- 
able, considering the former recently admitted to a gambling addiction 
and the latter is on record making vaguely anti-Semitic statements. 

5. Without taking the concept of “the real” for granted, many critical theo- 
rists discuss the ways in which reality itself is socially produced through 
discursive and symbolic practices (such as journalism and music). See 
Carey 1989. 
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